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MODES OF INSTRUCTION IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


(Continued.) 

There is no great difficulty in employing 
young pupils in such a way, as to keep them out 
of mischief, would we only try seriously, to use 
eur inventive powers. And yet, how to man- 
age very smal! pupils is often one of the most 
serious troubles which the teachers of our large 
central schools, especially in the Summer, are 
called to encounter. Many a teacher would 
tell you, that, were it not for her very sinall 
scholars, she could accomplish something; but 
that the management of the small pupils e#n- 
sumes almost all her time. And there is very 
little doubt, that a teacher will usually fina it 
much easier to instruct forty pupils, who are all 
over six years of age, than twenty, of whom ten 
are from three to fee. 

Now, if this difficulty of managing very 
young pupils,—those, we mean, who are from 
three to six,— can be overcome ; if there are 
methods of managing them with far greater 
ease and profit; then, is it-not desirable thar 
such methods should be pointed out? 

Some of them -have been alluded to, in the 
foregoing paragraphs. But there are others, 
which remain to be mentioned. One of the 
more important of these consists in the use of 
slates. We speak from experience, when we 
say that one third of the tedium, and not a li 


of what is called mischiefy nny” bo preseedy rand 
by the introduction of slates and pencils among 


little children. Our experience has, indeed, 
been confined to slates of a very small size,— 
only from four to six inches square, frame and 
all,—with shert pieces of pencil. These were 
given to them, asa favor, and only when other 
expedients began to fail. When the school 
commenced, they were required tosit, awhile, 
without much notice which they were usually 
willing todo. But, after half an hour or so, it 
became necessary to give them occasional op- 
portunities of standing. After the lapse of an 
hour, recreation became necessary in the open 
air, and, when the weather was good, it was al- 
lowed ; but, when the weather was very bad, 
marching, and other in-door exercises, were 
substituted. After exercise, they could sit still, 
again; again, their sitting could be alternated 
with standing ; and finally, towards the close of 
each half day, slates were allowed. Those 
alone, who have used slates with such small pu- 
pils, can readily conceive of the pleasure which 
they derive from their use, and of the benefit, 
both to the teacher and the scholars. 


Some will suppose, that these, efforts to em- 
ploy pupils will cost more time, than the usual 
efforts at correcting evils, after they are perpe- 
trated. They are mistaken, however. That it 
takes a little time to form one’s plan for em- 
ploying her pupils, as well asa little more to put 
it in execution, and accustom the pupils to it, 
and especially to fit a few monitors for their du- 
ty, will not be denied. But, when once fairly 
set agoing, all proceeds like clock work, and al- 
most as guietly and harmoniously. And, when 
in full operation, the saving of time to tha teach- 
ers is immense. Besides, it is only in the be- 
ginning of these novelties, that they cause trou- 
ble among the pupils, by exciting attention. 
When they once clearly perceive that their 
teacher is a woman of expedients ; that she can, 
at any time, invent something new, the novelty 
ceases, in a _— measure, to cause interrup- 
tion. It is indeed noticed, at first, but is soon 
forgotten. 

t first, it may be well to allow pupils to fol- 





low the bent of their own inclination, in regard 
to the purpose to which they apply their slates, 
till they get a little accustomed tothe use of « 
pencil ; after which, it may be well to give them 
lessons. These may be various. Sometimes, 
a letter of the alphabet will from a good lesson; 
sometimes, a triangle or square ; sometimes, 
the picture of a boy, consisting of a mere out- 
line, or the picture of a dog, or a horse. 


_ Little time need b sumed by the teacher, 
in these exercises. Suppose the lesson isthe let- 
ter O, or A, or H, oP Wyitis sufficient for the 


teacher to give out theyg 
are kept in a box or dt 
the letter which she Wi 
the side of a lar up before them, 
or procure anothet sc iold it. W 


hen the 
first symptoms of fatigue ¥ the exercises b 
gin to appear, a new lessen should be giv r 
the slates should be taken away. Inanyw®¥ent, 


it is by no means advisabie to let them retain 
them till they grow indifferent aboutt hem. The 
greatest care should be taken, at ail times, to 
avoid satiety. 4» 

This method of combining amusement and 
instruction may be prosecuted, to an indefinite 
extent ; at least, we have never found any lim- 
its to it. We are not sure, that it may not be 
well to require each Abecedarina to write, for 
his slate lesson, the letter he is learning. Per- 
haps, a class of this descri i 

; oyet; eau all 
rite it, until perfectly familiar to them. 













em to make, on 


t 
In any event, it would be desirable to have 
them write all their lessons, when a little more 
advanced. 

Let neither the teacher nor the pupils be dis- 
couraged, at the rough lines and uncouth re- 
sembl.inces of the first efforts, All things in 
Nature must have a beginning. 

From the writing of small letters on the slate, 
the pupil may proceed, in time, to the larger 
letters ; afterward, to combination of letters, be- 
ginning with the simplest, and proceeding, by 
degrees, to the more difficult. 

We have spoken, as if the course to be er 
sued with a pupil, at setting out in the path of 
knowledge, was to begin with the study of let- 
ters. The best teachers, of late, begin with 
whole words, as hand, book, &c., and, when 
the pupil has become somewhat familiar with 
the practice of reading whole words and simple 
Combination of words, or short sentences, he is 
required to analyze them, or study the letters 
separately. In case of beginning to read whole 
words, we would depart a little from the plan 
above suggested,—that of writing the lesgon 
the pupil is studying; for, though reading 
whole words, we would still write siagle letters. 

There is one capital exercise, however, for 
children, which may and should accompany the 
reading of whole words, asabove The teacher 
should procure a quantity of the words the pu- 
pil is reading, and have them in a box, ready 
for use. Thus, suppose the current lesson of a 
ehild consists of the two words, hand and book. 
In this case, he should have a considerable 
number of words, of those two kinds, cut from 
a printed book or newspaper, in large type, to- 
gether with a few others, as man, horse, and 
cow. After a class have been reading book 
and hand, the teacher or monitor may lay a 
handful of the words we have mentioned before 
each pupil, on his desk,* if he have one, if not, 

* It is quite convenient for every pupil in 


school, however small, to have a seat of his own, 
with a back to it, and adesk in front ; and each 





{seat and desk shou'd be independent of, and 


separate from, every other. 


I re 


NO. 48. 





on some book spread open, or ona board or 
bench, and set him to selecting the two words 
of his hesson, and pray | which they are, as well 
as distinguishing one from the other. In like 
manner, if the letters are learned before words, 
the samé course may be pursued, in relation to 
the letters. 

One admirable exercise, nearly akin to the 
y the stg Soom iu incorporating letters into 
words. Thus, after a child has made some pro- 
gress in reading, whether after the old plan or 
the new, we give him a quantity of letters, cut 
outas above, and allow him to combine them 
into words, 

There is another exercise, beyond this, which 
may be employed, at a very early age. It con- 
Psists in féquiring the pupils to combine written 
letters into words. To this end, however, the 
written legters ought to be very plainly written; 
copy sli ould be preferable to any thing elee. 
Ata period still later, he might learn to com- 
bine words. Another exercise, and a most ad- 
mirable one for the slate, might be that of ma- 
king and combining figures. Thus, after being 
taught to make |, 2, 3, &c., he might be taught 
how to put together | and 2, 1 and 3, 1 and 
4, &c., and might be taaght, also, their value, 
separately and combined, 

As the child advances, 
write his leagon in i 


improve his mind, in perfecting his leesun still 

more, and more. It may be questioned, wheth- 
er any special exercises in writing, in the usual 
way, will be necessary to those who are con- 
stantly accustomed to the use of satay nag 
the very first. Certain it is, that, without them, 
such pupils never fail to write a good hand, as 
we have seen abandantly proved in both com- 
mon schools, and institutions for the deaf and 
dumb. 

By this method of employing children, more 
for the sake of employing them, than any thing 
else, we thus initate them into reading, writing, 
spelling, &c. But we have not yet done with 
slate exercises. The further a child advances, 
and the more he uses his slate, the more will he 
love to use it, and the more may it be made an 
efficient instrument, in the way of his improve- 
ment. 

It would require a volume to set forth, in de- 
tail, all the methods which might be devised, of 
using a slate advantageously, in the business 
and duties of the Common School. Not that 
books are to be wholly overlooked and despised ; 
by no means. But far more may be done by pu- 
pils, between the ages of three or four and sev- 
en or eight yeare, with nothing but slates and 
pencils, than by all the books in the world, with- 
out the slates.* 

Bookg, like slates, should be esteemed as fa- 
vors, and should in no case be imposed us pun- 
ishments, nor lessens, as tusks. And yet, as 
many teachers are apt to manage, there is not 
a child, in a whole echoo!l, who does not see that 
his lesson is imposed as a task, and the book 
handed to him to keep him out of mischief; or, 
at least, as an obstacle, to prevent his doing 
mischief with so much ease; a clog hie 
heels, so cumbersome, that, in traversing the 


*Let us not be understood, as disposed to turn 
all study into mere play. Far from it. Children 
should be taught to study, in due time; and to 
study hard. The great point is, to lead them a- 
long, in euch a manner, that they will love stu- 
dy. To this end, it ie, that we would make theiz 
first studies, though not play, yet playful; that 


and becomes able to 











_ future ones may be voluntary and agreea- 
ec. ‘ 
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by-paths of roguery, he must goa little more 
slowly. 

As things are now managed, it would be a 
matter of the greatest surprise, if little child- 
ren, at school, did not find their lessons irk- 
some, rather than pleasant, and their books a 
burden, than a source of happiness. But, let a 
hungering and thirsting be created for them, in 
the use of their slates, and then let these be 
given out to them, ata certain time, for a cer- 
tain time,—five, ten, or twelve, minutes; and 
then, before they get tired of them, or begin to 
soil them, let them be taken away; and we 
should soon have far less complaint, than we 
now do, about dullness of apprehension, and a 
disrelish for study. 

Think of the advantages to be derived to pa- 
rents, teachers, and pupils, from substituting 
slates for books. In the first place, the expense 
of the slates and pencils is as nothing, compared 
with that of books. Secondly, they are better 
pleased with them. ‘Thirdly, they give them 
more varied employment,—a point of exceed- 
ing great importance. Fourthly, they prevent 
the habits of soiling and injuring books, and, 
by consequence, of being slovenly with other 
things; (a child, who is slovenly in the use of 
books, will easily be so in the use of every thing 
else, unless the habit is counteracted.) Fifthly, 
a great dealof time is saved to the teacher, to 
be devoted to the discipline and instruction of 
the rest of the school. This, alone, is worth all 
the pains which such an innovation upon old 
usages is likely to cost. And, lastly, it prevents 
the formation of a thousand little habits, as 
those of biting the nails, picking the nose, rub- 
bing the eyes, shrugging the shoulders, &c. &c.; 
habits, which, beginning as a relief, either form 
ennui or actual pain, gradually become, by re- 
petition, almost invulnerable. 


But there are « few more special uses of the 
alate, in the case of pupils who have become 


tolerably good readers; and, with the pencil, 
ready writers. We must, however, be brief, in 
our remarks. : 

One is, writing and drawing. We have al- 
ready alluded to this subject, as a mere employ- 
ment, and to prevent bad habits. But, alter our 
young pupils get the use of the pencil, and be- 
gin to imitate forms, be it ever so roughly, they 
may not only be employed, but instructed; and 
that, too, with some regard to system. They 
may not only be permitted to make angles and 
triangles, squares and circles, but alsoirregular 
ones; and they may be taught to distinguish 
the one from another, as well as to combine 
them in various ways, beginning with the sim- 
plest. 

Again, in regard to circles, One circle may 
be made to represent the sun; another, the 
moon; another, the human head; another, the 
eye; another, a piece of money, a button, a 
devi tie a watch, a ring, or a plate. Not that 
a circular line represents any one of these, with 
exactness, unless it be a ring; but because they 
are bounded by a circular line, which the young 
eye readily detects, before it detects much else; 
because it greatly aids in leading the child to 
observation. Thus, he who draws a circle, to 
represent the moon, or the human head, will be 
very aptly led to notice the objects connected 
with the moon and head, and may easily be in- 
duced to represent them, also. 

Here, it may be asked, whether exercises of 
this'sort will not degenerate into mere play and 

icfore-making. ‘They may, or they may not. 
There is no necessity of any such degeneracy. 
In the first place, the use of the slates should 
not be continued too long, at any one time. “In 
the second place, they should be taken away, 
when they play with them; when they depart, 
we mean, from the intention of the !esson. This 
punishment,the punishment of privation, is the 
only one which we have ever found necessary, 
in such cases, 

When a pupil knows, that, if he departs wide- 
ly from the intention of the lesson, his slate will 
be taken from him, he will usually confine him- 
self to its legitimate and appropriate use. 

One word more, however, in regard to draw- 
ing circles. The pupil may be shown, that two 








circles, combined, form the figure 8; that one 
circle forms the letter O, small and large; that 
a circle with a small break in it, forms the grea- 
ter part of the large and small C, as well as the 
large Q and G, and the small e; that an impor- 
tant portion of the small letters, b, d, p, qs $) a8 
well as the large letters, B, D and P, RS and U, 
are made up from a circle; and, finally, that the 
figures 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, are essential parts of circles. 

The teacher, whose common sense approves 
of the suggestions of these paragraphs, and who 
wishes to prevent the monotony, and tedious- 
ness, and disgust, s0 common in our schools, 
must howeve:, remember one caution, which is, 
“to make haste slowly.” Let her procure the 
slates and short pieces of pencil; they cost but 
little, But let her not proceed too rapidly, and 
make too many innovations, ata time. Perhaps 
she need not, with these hints before her, be, 
like ourselves, ten or twelve years, in coming 
toa rational course of@fi@hagement; nor need 
we have been so long, had the light been thrown 
in our path, to guide hich we are now en- 
deavoring to hold ers. 

Proceeding ca however, feeling her 
way, with care, r will bring her pu- 
pils, at length, t ré@ of perfection, in 
the use of slatesa nels, that much may be 
done with them, in the inculcation and acqui- 
sition of almost every elementary branch which 
devolves on her to teach. 

Much may be done at map-making, provided 
the pupils can be furnished with large slates; 
for the smal! slates, we have mentioned, would 
hardly be adapted to this purpose. The prac- 
tice of drawing the windows, table, walls, and 
floor, already recommended, would prepare the 
way for it; it is indeed the commencement of 
it; for what is this very exercise, but map-ma- 
king? It might. easily be extended to drawing 
the outline of the schoolhouse, the playground, 
Me Aweninghewss, to which the child belongs, 
its various rooms, the garden, the home lot, the 
streets of the neighborhood; his native town, 
&e. Whena child has proceeded so far, as to 
draw the outlines of a county or State, it may 
be well to alternate another exercise with the 
last, which consists in teaching him to combine 
dissected maps, using the other maps, with the 
county and town lines, as the case may be, asa 
guide, till he becomes alittle familiar with the 
exercise, 









(To be Contiuued.) 





From the New-York Observer. 


DR. HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION.—No. IIL. 


The powers and dulies of Trustees. 

No college can flourish without a Board of 
enlightened and respectable men to manage its 
affairs. They are the legal and responsible 
guardians, to whom the public look, and in 
whose wisdom and integrity they confide. On 
the Trustees, Corporation, Fellows, Regents, or 
by whotever name the Board may be called, de- 
volve the duties of marking out the course oi 
studies; selecting the Faculty; fixing their sala- 
ries, and assigning them their several depart- 
ments of instruction; raising and apprepriating 
funds; making by-laws, and in general, watch- 
ing over all the interests of the institution com- 
mitted to their care, It is not essential that ail 
the Trustees should be liberally educated men. 
Some eminent qualifications for such a trust are 
often found in men who never enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a public seminary. They are dise 
tinguished for their sound good sense, for their 
business talents, for their knowledge ot the 
world, and for their high standing in society. 
Some shrewd, calculating, active, business men, 
there ought to be in every Board, whether they 
can show a diploma or not. 
it is very desirable, to say the least, that e large 
proportion of the members, including both cler- 
gymen and laymen should be able to bring along 
with them into the corporation, that experience 
which a pablic education alone can give; and if 
some of them have them@elves been college ofh- 
cers, so much the better, for questions will arise 
where the judgment and advice of such mem- 


At the same time, | 


bers may be of great advantage. But however 
any Board of trust may be constituted in other 
respects, they must be men of established repu- 
tation, in whom the public have confidence, or 
a college can neither rise to eminence under 
their auspices, nor be sustained on the high 
ground where others may have placed it. It 
may be thought by some, that the guardianship 
of a public literary institution requires no great 
sacrifice of time, and imposes no very consider- 
able burden of care or responsibility. But let 
them try it fora few years, and discharge the 
duties faithfully, and they will be of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. The affairs of no college can 
be well and judiciously managed, without a 
great deal of thought, consultation, and person- 
al inconvenience on the part of the trustees,— 
No man should accept the office, who is not 
willing to spend time and submit to toil in the 
discharge of his duties; to “rise early and sit 
up late,” and in every practicable way exert 
his influence for the good of the seminary. And 
the men who do take upon themselves the bur- 
den, and spend the necessary time, and serve 
the public faithfully in this capacity, are enti- 
tled tothe cordial thanks of all the friends of 
learning, virtue and religion. 

The power, as well as the duties of college 
trustees, are defined in the characters under 
which they act. These instruments are not ex- 
actly alike, and perhaps itis not necessary they 
should be; but it is essential that every Board 
should have the power, not only to appoint the 
president, professors and tutors, but to remove 
them for good and sufficient reasons—to assign 
every instructer his duties—to prescribe the 
general course of stud:es—to make laws for the 
government of the student and to see that they 
are judiciously and faithfully executed. This, 
I take it, is about as far as the guardians of any 
public seminary can go. The wisest Board that 
ever was organized, cannot govern a college, un- 
plvoe they will come and reside on the ground. 
The immediate government they must commit, 
as they do the instruction, tothe Faculty. Scat- 
tered all over the community, as they are, they 
can no more administer the laws than they can 
hear the daily recitations. They may, in any 
given case, be much better qualified than the 
Fuculty are to sway the minds of young inen, 
and to keep every one in his proper place, but 
in order to do this, they must be where the col- 
lege is, and take it under their immediate su- 
pervision. In other words, they must themseives 
be the Facully as well as the Trustees of the in- 
stitution. 

Let me illustrate this point by one or two 
analagous cases. Every academy must be well 
governed as well as taught. But whois to have 
an eye upon the boys from morning to night, 
and keep them in order—the trustees or instruc- 
tors? ‘The trustees can draw out the laws and 
regulations of the school upon paper, if they 
please, but they must leave the administration 
in other hands. And so in civil government it 
is the duty of the Legislature to make good and 
wholesome laws for the well being of the State; 
but were they to retain the executive adminis- 
trative power in their own hancs, it would throw 
every thing into confusion. This power must 
be vested in others. The judge and the jury 
who hear the evidence and try the issue, in the 
presence of the parties, must administer justice 
if itis administered atall. It would be worse 
than absurd for the law makers, were they all 
so many Broughams or Maishalls, to atrempt 
the impartial administration of justice without 
being present to hear the causes and inquire in- 
to the circumstances. So in the government of 
a college, one Board must make the laws, and 
put them into the hands of a subordinate Board 
to be administered. 

I have dwelt the longer on this point, because 
the contrary, or rathera sort of intermediate 
doctrine, has been sometimes held and acted 
upon, to the serious injury of college discipline. 
I have heard of cases, (1 am happy to say that 
we have never known or experienced any thing 
of the kind,) but I have Aeard of cases in which 
the trustees, being dissatisfied with the procee- 
dings ot the Faculty, from ex parte testimony, 
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have undertaken, by holding frequent meetings | 
and reviewing those proceedings to insure a bet- 
ter administration; and I never heard of any | 
thing but evil from such interferences: nor do I 

believe that it is pogsitle for any Board of trust | 
to adopt this course without sooner or later pros- | 
trating the government of the institution. For | 
in the first place, they cannot judge so well as | 
the men who are constantly on the ground, and | 
are watching all the movements of the compli- | 
cated machinery. And in the next place, it is 

impossible for trustees to sit frequently upon 

cases of discipline, or for respectable members | 
of the Board to listen to the complaints of stu- 

dents, without betraying to the whole college a 

want of confidence in the judgment of the Fac- 

ulty; and what then becomesof their influence? 

Who will any longer respect them or yield to | 
their authority? They may as well resign at 

once. 

This is not said from any wish to make the 
Faculty independent of the Trustees, nor that 
they should retain one ounce of power which | 
the good of a literary institution does not abso- 
lutely require them to possess. There is not, | 
will venture to say, a college officer in the land 
but that would be very glad tothrow off the 
responsibility of government altogether, if he 
could, Nothing is half so difficult or so irksome. | 
But I speak of the necessity of the case; and | | 
say again, the Faculty must govern the college, 
under the advice of the trustees, or it cannot be | 
governed at all. What then, you will ask, is to 
be done, supposing the Faculty to be either in- 
competent or unfaithful? I answer, let them be 
privately admonished or advised, as the case | 
may require. If they cannot, or will not man- | 
age the instituuon well, let the trustees induce 
them to resign, or dismiss them and put better 
men in their places. This is the only practica- 
ble way to correct the evil, The trustees may 
and ought to be regarded by the Faculty and 
the students as the ultimate Board of Appeal; 
but to be resorted to only in extreme cases, to 
sustain the laws on the one hand, or to redress 
some intolerable grievance on the other. The 
trustees are to have all the power, and they are 
to be the sole judges when and how itis ta be 
exercised; but no college ever prospered, or ev- 
ercan, where their want of confidence in the 
Faculty induces them often to interfere in the 
govornment and discipline of the institution, 





THE SINGING SCHOOL DIALOGUE. 
ELLEN AND MARIA. 


E. Do you attend the Singing School Maria? 

M. No, I do not, my mother thinks I cannot 
learn to sing. 

E. Ah, why does she think so? 

M. She says [have no voice—that none of 
her brothers and sisters could learn, although 
they went to Singing School a number of qaar- 
ters, and it would be throwing money away to 
have me attend the School. 

E. What does your mother mean when she 
says you have no voice? 

M. 1 do not know. I suppose she thinks that 
as she and her brothers and sisters went to Sing- 
ing School, and could not learn because their 
teacher told them they had no voice, I have 
none of course, 

E. How old are you Maria? 

M. I was eight years old last August. 

E. Eight years old?—and have you never 
tried to sing} 

M. No, only once in the Sabbath School, 
when all the children sung,“Genily Lord, O 
gently lead us.” [ thought it sounded pretty, 
and I tried to sing it with them, but my teaeher 
told me | did not chord, and I have not tried to 
sing since. 

E. Do you like to hear singing? 

M. O yes, singing ofall kinds. There is 
nothing delights ine so much. I have been al- 
most enraptur’d,on some pleasant morning in 
summer, when I have rambled the fiecids and 
heard the birds sing, their voices sounded so 
sweet and they seemed so happy. 

E. Do yeu not like to hear little children sing? 





M. I do: and often have I been tempted, 


ee 


while they were singing in Sabbath School, to 
sing with them; but I recollected my mother | 
said I had no voice, and my teacher said I did 
not chord, and I thoughtit would be of no use 
to try. 

E. Do you understand what singing, is? 

M. 1 don’t know as I do, only I suppose it is 
making sounds which are pleasant ao protic 
ble to the ear. 

E. Are all sounds alike pleasant and agree- 
ble to vour ears? 

M. They are not: the song of birds, the sweet 
tones of the piano-forte, and the voices of the 
children when they sing in Sabbath School, are 
very different from the rattling of carriages and 
the cries of animals 

E. Do you always read at school in the same 
piteh of voice? 

M. No,I think I do not. I sometimes raise 
my voice, sometimes lower it, and at other! 
times, when I have a bad cold, read ina very | 
low and hoarse voice. 

E. Did you never notice that when all the | 
children in school undertook to read together | 
that some would read ina higher and some ina! 





| lower pitch of voice than others. 


M. 1 have: and I have often thought how | 
much better it would sound if they would all | 
read in the same pitch. 

FE. Can you raise your voice or lower it, so as | 
to read in the same pitch or tone as other chil- | 
dren do when they read? | 

M. I think I can, for I have noticed when we 
all said our tables in school, that before we got | 
through, most of us would say them in the same | 
pitch of voice, and it would sound very pretty. 


E. Did you know that this way singing ? | 


Singing is uttering sounds in a variety of ways 
which produced pleasing sensations: and it is 
just as easy to learn tosingasto read. Did you 
know the pleasure we take in singing, when 
we all come together, with our smiling faces, 
and learn some pretty song, you would think 
us a happy little family, and say how happy are 
ourdays. You would give your mother no rest 
until she was satisfied you had a voice to tease, 
if not to sing. 

M_ O, how I should like to go to the Singing 
School. 1 will give up all my playthings, my 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, if my 
mother will only let me go and try. 





SATURDAY NIGHT. 


How many associations, sweet and hallowed, 
erowd around that short sentence, ‘Saturday 
night.” Itis indeed but the prelude to more 
pure, more holy, more heavenly associations, 
which the tried frame and thankful soul hails 
with new and renewed joy at each succeeding 
return. 

°Tis then the din of busy life ceases;—that 
cares and anxieties are forgotten;—that the 
worn-out frame seeks its needed repose, and 
the mind its relaxation from earth and its con- 
cerns—with joy looking to the coming day of 
rest, so wisely and beneficently set apart for 
man’s peace and happiness by the great crea- 
tor. 

The tired laborer seeks now his own neat 
cottage, to which he has been a stranger per- 
haps the past week, where a loving wife and 
s:nijing children meet him with smiles and ca- 
resses. 

Here he realizes the bliss of hard-earned com- 
forts; and, at this time, perhaps, more than any 
other, the happiness of domestic life and its at- 
tendant blessings. 

Released from the oe cares of the 
week, the professional man gladly beholds the 
return of ‘Saturday night, and as gladly seeks, 
in the clustering vines nourished by his paren- 
tal care, the reality of those joys which are only 
his to know at these peculiar seasons and under 
these congenial circumstances—so faithfully 
and vividly evidenced by this periodical acme 
of enjoyment and repose. 

The lone widow, too, who has toiled on, day 
after day to svpport her little charge—how 
gratefully does she resign her cares at the re- 
turn of Seber night,’ and thank her God for 


these kind resting places in the wavy of life, by 
which she is encouraged from week to week to 
huld en her way 

But on whose ear does the sound of ‘Saturday 
night’ strike more pleasantly than whe devoted 


Christian? Here he looks up amid the blese- 
lugs showered upon him and thanks wod with 
humble reverence tor their continuance. 

His waiung soul looks forward to that morn 
when, sweetly siniling, the great Redeemer 
burst death's portals and completed man’s re- 
demption. His williwg soul expands at the 
theught of waiting on God in the sunctuary on 
the coming day; und gladly torgets the narrow 
bounds of Ume and its concerns, save spiritual 


—that he 


may least On Joys ever new—ever 
beautiful—ever glorious—ever sufficient to sa- 
tiate the joy-fraught soul that rightly seeks its 
aid. 


It leads him to the Lamb of God for protec- 
tion; and rationally points Out the way to joys 
on high—an endless Sabbath—a perpetual rest 
for the vigilant, the watchful, the taithful 

Portland Transcript. 


MOTHERS. 

It is the glory of our religion, that it assigns 
to woman her appropriate sphere. In all nations, 
ancient or nodern, not blessed with revelation, 
and even among the tollowers of Mohammed, 
whose inposture is ingrafted on th 
scriptures, women, the best instructed and the 
most elevated, are but slaves of imperious lords, 
and panders to the most debasing passions — 
Their mental culture isalmost wholy neglected ; 
and they are invariably treated, as belonging to 
an intwrior order of beings. 

But even Judaism, though designed fora peo- 

| ple comparatively barbarous, and adapted to a 

| rude state of society, exalts woman to her just 

rank, as, in command of the decalogue, it re- 

quires children to honor their mother equally 
with their father. 


ry 1 3) 
NOTICE. 
SMITW’S GEOGRAPHY AND AT.WUAS: 
NEW EDITION. 

UBLISHED by Spaulding & Storrs, Hart- 
ford Conn., and for sale by TRUMAN & 
SMITH, No 200, Main Street Cincinnati, oO. 

Smith’s School Geography on the productive 
system. New edition, revised and enlarged : 
illustrated by 30 addiuonal cuts, put up in uni- 
form large type, accompanied by an entire new 
Atlas, containing 18 very superior maps, chart 
of the World, &c.,—by Roswell C, Smith, au- 
thor of the Practical and Mental Arithmetic 
Productive Grammar, &c. ; 

The population in the Book and Atlas wi}] 
be altered to correspond with the Census of 
1840, as svon as officially repor ed, and will be 
kept in every respect fully up with the times. 

From the Common School Assistant, edited 
by J. Orvitle ‘Taylor. 

New York, Feb. 20, 1840. 

Smith’s Geography Improred—The above 
standard and popular work has just appeared 
from the new plates, the old ones having been 
destroyed by fire. ‘The entire work has been 
revised, and we pronounce it the most accu- 
rate work in the market. We perceive several 
new maps; one of Palestine; one of Liberia; 
one of Mexico; &c. ‘The map and chart of the 
World is presented on an entire new plan, and 
one which adds great value to the work, and 
must be universally admired. In all respects 
the work is equal to any Geography we have, 
and in several important particulars superior to 
the others. 

N. B. The report that on action had been 
commenced against the publishers of Smiths 
Geography and Atlas, for an infringement of 
Mitchell’s, is false, and without the least foun- 
dation—Sranoine & Storrs. 

Smith’s Geography end Atlass, will be con- 
} atantly for sale by the dozen, or hundred copies, 
at the Eastern publishers, low wholesale prices, 
by TRUMAN & SMITH, Ciacinnati. 
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TO EDUCATORS. 





ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The perplexities, expense, and frequent changes in School Books, arising from the want of a useful, progres- 


sively graded series of Class Books, has been an almost universally acknowledged evil. 
ty, was the object had in view in publishing the “ ECLECTIC SERIES.” 


The fact 


To remedy this difficul- 
that more than six HUNDRED 


rHousaND copies of these Class Books have been published, is regarded as evidence of their great superiority over 


numerous other works offered to the patronage of Educators. 


Their progressive character, leading the young 


pupil up the ladder of learning, step by step, in a gradual and pleasing manner,—their cheapness of price, and ex- 


cellency of manufacture, are among their prominent commendable features. 


and their sale is, perhaps, unequalled by any other School Books in the United States. 
125,000.—The ECLECTiC PRIMER, or progressive lessons for young children, commencing with the alpha- 


bet. 


forty-three thousand copies have been published. 


_ 104,000.—McGUFFEY’S FIRST ECLECTIC READER, containing progressive lessons in reading and spel- 
ling, mostly in easy words of one or two syllables, with numerous pictures. One hundred and four thousand cop- 


ies have been published. 


Of this Book, one hundred and twenty-five thousand have been published. 
43,000.—McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK for Common Schools. 


The series comprises the following, 


Of this, 


114,000.—McGUFFEY’S SECOND ECLECTIC READER, containing progressive lessons in reading and 
spelling, with pictures. One hundred and fourteen thousand copies have been published. 


78,500.—McGUFFEY’S THIRD ECLECTIC READER, with copious rules, and directions for avoiding er- 
rors and vulgarisms in pronunciations. Seventy-eight thousand five hundred copies have been published. 


39,000.—McGUFFEY’S FOURTH ECLECTIC READER, containing elegant extracts in prose and poetry, 
with rules, directions, &c., designed for academies and high schools. 39,000 copies have been published. 


17,000.— RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, on the inductive and analytic methods of instruction, for com- 


mon schools and academies. 


10th edition, stereotyped. 


37,000.—RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, containing intellectual exercises for young pupils. 13th edition. 
18.500.—RAY’S RULES AND TABLES in arithmetic for young children. 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE U. STATES, an admirable Book for schools, acade- 


mies and colleges. 


moting thorough Education, is requested to examine the above works. 


the alphabet. 


4th edition, improved. 


Miss BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR for schools. 


4th edition,—prepared 


FALL SCHOOLS. 


As the time for Fall Schools is now approaching, the attention of Teachers, School Committees, Trustees, Parents, and all interested in pro- 


for the Eclectic Series. 


They form a complete, uniform, and improved series, commencing with 


The Eclectic School Books may be found at the following Houses, and of Traders generally in the South and West. 


» OHIO. 
Crncrnnati—Truman & Smith. 
CoL.umsus—Isaac N, Whiting. 
CieveLanp-—-M C Younglove. 
Painesvitte—O A Crary & Co. 
New Lusspox—-B L & R Hanna. 
Mount Vernon— Levi Brooks. 
SprincFieELp—Kilbourn & Co. 
Hamitton—J Hittell. 
McConnetsvitte—J B Stone & Co. 
Logan—Hatch & Rossiter. 
Norwatx-—W Chapin & Co. 
CuiiicoTuE—Joseph Jones. 

Axron—2J A Bebee. 
LancasTeER—Levi Anderson. 

Symonds & Hopkins. 
Newark—Beckwith & Reese. 

E. Sanford. 
Jsrrerson--Almon Hawley. 
Gatuarotis—William McKinley. 
Eaton-- Chambers & Wilson. 
Xensa—-C H Baker. 
Wooster—W Spencer & Co. 
Winpnam—J A Skiff. 
Zanesvicte—A Lippitt & Co. 
Oxrorp—Robert W. Orr. 
Maguisetta—Siecumb & Buck. 
CircLevitLe—Rogers, Martin & Co, 


Osertin—Gillett & Jones. 
Beprorp—D. B. Dunham & Co, 
Franxu'n— Miles C. & D. Rhodes, 
Hups: n—J. B. Wheadon, 
Pornau—Helmick & Potts. 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisvitte—James Maxwell, Jr. 

a Kellogg & Parker. 
ovincTon—Southgate & Eubank. 
Maysvitte—E. Cox. Lewis Collins. 

Lexineton—A T Skillman. 
Sprincrietp—H.& A M’Elroy,&Co, 
Grorcetown—Hatch & Mitchell. 
Harropssurcu—John L Smedley. 
Paris—Lyle & Walker. 
Bowne Green—Quigly & Smith, 
Frangrort—W M Todd. 
Aucusta—Shropshire & Bradford. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pirrssurcu—J N Patterson, & Co. 
Kay, & Co. Luke Loo ni , 
Wasninaton— Alexander Reed. 
A.iechany—Mrs_ Saddler. 
PuitapeLruia—Grigg & Elliott. 
A S$ Barnes & Co. 
VIRGINIA, 
W iueeLinc—Stephenson & C arwood. 
John Fisher, 





Trov—John T Tullis. 
Portsmoutu—E. Glover. 
Campen—William McMeacham. 
Wixsincton—'l homas Hibbin. 
Wincuester—Saively & Riddick. 
Somervitte—Luther Tayler. 
Maneriztvo—E P & E Sturgis. 
Massitton—John Mark. 
Miamissurc—Swar & Huber. 
Ravenna—Benjamin Little. 
Xenta—Martin & Bennett. 


PaRKeRsBURGH--Stephenson & Neal. 
A. G. Leonard & Co. 
MISSUURL 

St. Louis--S W Meech. 

Turnbull & Thurston, 

Cotumsta— Dewitt & Branham. 





Farerre—John A Talbott. 
~« Cuarres+Jordan & Stockslagee. 
INDIANA, 
Mapison—James Mc Millan. 
InpiaNaPOLis—-W & J J Brown. 


New Atsany—E R Day. 

E &J Cox. 
Ricamonno—D, P. Holloway. 
Terra Havre—Erastus Fiint. 
JeFFERSONVILLE-—Atwater & ‘Tucker. 
Vincennes—Bonner & Carman. 

Maddock & Gass. 
Rockxvitte--Wm. Roseborough. 
PutNaMvILLE—H S Wakefield. 
Newrort—Francis Root. 
GreencasTLe—Isaac Ash & Co. 
ConneRSVILLE—Mason & Griffis. 
CaRLisLE—R W Wallace & Co. 
Larayette—J W Powell & Co. 
Satem—Dr. J. Bradley. 
ANDERSONTOWN— Morrison, Haslett 
Montezuma—P Frink & Co, 
Ricnmonp—James Morrison. 
Wuiiamssurcu—John Pennington. 
Newrport—Fraucis Root. 
Mitton—Ellioit,Hannah & Meredith 
Mancuester—W W Jordan. 
Cotumsus—John C Hubbard. 
Greensusu—M & F Jamison. 
Browasvitte—James Taylor. 

John Ryder. 

ARKANSAS. 

Littite Rock—George Lincoln. 
ILLINOIS, 
Sprincrietp—C Birchall & Co. 

J C Canedy. 
A.ton—George Holton, 
Quiwcy—W D Skillman. 
JacksonviLLE—Reed & Fink. 

DC Pierson. 
Prererssonovcn—A D Wright. 
Mount Carmet—Tilton & Turner. 





Lawrencevitte—J C Riley. 


TENNESSEE, 
SumMERvILLE—Ford & Dickinson. 
NasHvILLE—Wwmn A Eichbaum. 

W T Berry. 
Mempnis—Jeptha Fowlkes. 
SHELBYVILLE—W G Cowman, 
Perrysvitte—J M & C Pettigrew 
MuURFREESBORO—M Spence & Co, 

Jonathan Curran, 
GatitatTin—Anderson & Douglass. 

Boddie, Sanders & Coa. 
WiIncHEsTeR—Mark Hutchins, 
Co_ums1a—Professor Goddard. 
Gatitatin—H B. Vaughan. 
Frangiuin—A. & W. Park. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
NatcHuez—W H Fox. 
W H Pearce & Co, 
VickssuRGH— William Cobb. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orteans.—J. J. Haswell & Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Sidney L. Rood, 
Alexander Macfarran, 
Granp Rarips—J W Pierce & Co. 
MarsuaLt—Sherman & Wright. 
ALABAMA, 
iCourTLanp— Watkins & Sellers. 
Mooresvitte—Duncan & Ward. 





Tuscumsia—Trimble & Gookin, 
Mooresvitte—Peebles & Woodruff. 
IOWA. 
Burtincron—J. M. Robinson. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Hartror. Iding & Storrs. 

. NeW YORE. 
New Yorx—Robinson, Pratt & Co. 
J F Huntington & Co. 





Collins, Keese & Co. 





